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that the whole duty of man lies in contriving to serve both God 
and mammon at once, and that humor is the only way of doing 
this with dignity. Now the serving of God and mammon at 
once is, however we may veil it, the grand discovery of our 
sober, disillusioned age, which has outgrown the cruder enthu- 
siasms of Ruskin or of Carlyle. If Butler himself violated this 
canon of commonsense by his quixotic attacks on reputations 
which he thought inflated, the trait is an endearing one and 
has left us a legacy of first rate satire. In ethics, his doctrine 
of compromise made him an out-and-out hedonist : to be a child 
of grace you must avoid saintliness and priggishness, and turn 
naturally towards happiness. He makes the language of Chris- 
tianity, a religion otherwise uncongenial to him, serve his pur- 
pose, by emphasizing that side of it which is a protest against 
hypocrisy. In philosophy, his detestation of the temper that is 
always defining and getting everything clear-cut, his sense that 
if you only go deep enough, you always come to a contradiction 
in terms, made him, though he was one of the clearest and pre- 
cisest of writers, all unknowingly the father of Pragmatism. 
All definitions, he held, ultimately refer to human convenience, 
and the following passage (p. 302) would have delighted "Wil- 
liam James: "Obvious convenience often takes a long time 
before it is fully recognized and acted upon, but there will be 
a nisus towards it as long and as widely spread as the desire 
of men to be saved trouble. If truth is not trouble-saving in 
the long run, it is not truth: truth is only that which is most 
largely and permanently trouble-saving." 



Sydney "Waterlow. 



London, England. 



Etudes de Morale. Par. P. Rauh. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 
1911. Pp. xxv, 505. 

This book has been compiled from courses of lectures given 
by the late M. Rauh at the Bcole Normale and the Sorbonne 
by nine of his former pupils, MM. H. Daudin, M. David, G. 
Davy, H. Pranck, R. Hertz, R. Hubert, J. Laporte, R. Le Senne, 
and H. Wallon. These gentlemen are to be congratulated on 
the able manner in which they have performed their task, which 
has evidently been one of considerable difficulty ; and M. "Wallon, 
who contributes the preface, is quite justified in the claim that 
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he makes for this volume that "ft constitue bien un livre, un 
ensemble dont les parties se repondent et se completent." 

In the preface, M. Wallon gives us a clear and succinct ac- 
count of M. Rauh's general philosophical position. The funda- 
mental aspects of M. Rauh's way of regarding reality are his 
antisubstantialism and his activism. There is not, according to 
him, any static unchanging reality ; a thing is what it does, and 
what it does ever changes. Thus M. Rauh's conception of sci- 
ence is, as he himself remarks in a passage quoted by M. Wallon, 
in agreement with that of M. Poincare and his school. We must 
conceive science "comme une suite de tentatives qui successive- 
ment reussissent et echouent, comme une vie qui evolue, avec 
tons les tours, les retours et les detours de la vie." Another 
quotation is even more important as expressing the point of view 
which underlies all M. Rauh's treatment of moral problems: 
"Une methodologie scientifique, dit Bauh, c'est en somme 
la psychologie d'un savant, — telle est I'idee de M. Le Boy. Une 
methodologie morale c'est la psychologie de I'homme intelligent, 
libere de toute theorie." For underlying all M. Rauh's teach- 
ing there is one clear purpose, to render those to whom he is 
addressing himself "hommes intelligents, liberes de toute 
theorie." And he seeks to do this in two ways, first, by criticiz- 
ing preconceptions ; secondly, by giving an account of the moral 
forces at work in Prance at the present day (for in addressing 
Frenchmen, M. Rauh very' rightly confines himself in the main 
to the form in which moral problems present themselves to the 
French) to enable his auditors to make a free and unbiased 
judgment as to the best course to pursue. 

The book opens with a statement of the conclusions to which 
it is intended to lead, which are, that there exists a moral cer- 
tainty, analogous to scientific certainty, and that moral science is 
an experimental science, and is distinct from every other science. 

The first part is an argument for the independence of moral 
science. M: Rauh passes in review the various attempts to de- 
duce ethical propositions from other truths, metaphysical or 
scientific, and shows that in every case the conclusion is falla- 
cious and results from taking some proposition of a general im- 
port in a limited and specific sense. He thus reaches this defi- 
nition of morality: "La morale n'est autre que I'idee generate 
d'une confrontation des valeurs et du choix qui en resulte." 
The choice, however, must be reasonable and "etre raisonnable 
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ce n'est pas enoncer des verites universelles, mats situer sa 
pensee dans Vhorizon intellectuel qui nous est present." The 
right procedure in morals, then, is analogous to the procedure 
of the scientist who seeks, by means of hypotheses, to grasp that 
portion of reality with which he is at the moment concerned. 

The next two sections are essays in the method of procedure 
thus suggested and deal respectively with "La Patrie" and "La 
Justice." In both the treatment opens with the criticism and 
rejection of conceptions derived from more general truths. 
Having thus freed the mind of his auditors "of all theory," he 
enables them to fulfill his criterion of rationality by giving a 
critical account of the trend of opinion, and, in the case of 
Justice, of the development of modern Capitalism and its rela- 
tions with Labor. "La solution depend de la conscience de 
chacun." In the last section M. Rauh discusses the relations 
of moral certainty and reality with other certainties and real- 
ities. The most interesting point is his claim to take up a posi- 
tion intermediate between pure relativism and absolute realism. 
There are, he urges, as many reals as there are points of view. 
And it is from the moral point of view that we determine the 
relative values of the others. 

To sum up, this book seems to me to have many good points. 
The criticisms of the many attempts to deduce morals from 
other truths is clear and concise. And whenever M. Rauh is 
dealing with a practical question, his tone is at once elevated 
and eminently sensible. The great defect of the book, it seems 
to me, is the failure to recognize the absolute independence of 
ethical truths, not only of other truths, but of our judgments 
of value. It is interesting in this respect to compare "Etudes 
de Morale" with Mr. Moore's "Principia Ethica." Both 
M. Rauh and Mr. Moore show that it is fallacious to attempt to 
deduce ethical propositions from propositions of a non-ethical 
import. But Mr. Moore first proves that in ethical propositions 
a unique predicate good is affirmed or denied. M. Rauh, on the 
other hand, deduces the independence of ethical propositions 
from the fallacies involved in the attempts to deduce them. 
And this way of proceeding can never prove his point; for 
though all previous attempts to deduce morals be fallacious, it 
does not follow that a successful attempt is impossible. 

O. H. Geach. 

University College, Cardiff. 



